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WILLIAM COLSON, GRADE VII-A, 
Lincoln School, Westfield, N. J. 


THE FIRE 


CRICKLETY, cracklety; I am the fire; 
Cricklety, cracklety, cree. 
Flickering, flackering, higher and higher; 


What is so pleasant to see? 


Winter Winds may be piping drearily; 
Snow in a blinding whirl. 
Come to me and I'll warm you cheerily, 


Dear little boy and girl. 


Scarlet and gold my flames go leaping, 
Sparkle, glitter and die. 
Curling, swirling, quivering, creeping, 


Ever at work am I. 


Wood or coal, however you feed me, 
I’myour friend whenever you need me. 


Roar away, soar away, higher and higher, 
Cricklety, cracklety; I am the fire. 


Illustration by 
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The Teacher’s Page 


By RUTH EVELYN HENDERSON 


DEVELOPING CALENDAR ACTIVITIES 


7 activities suggested for January offer an op- 
portunity for making children’s ideas about Thrift 
and Conservation more definite, through discussion and 
practical application. You might appoint a committee 
of judges and divide the rest of the class into teams, 
letting them contest on three points: 

1. Which team can discover, on the January page of 
the Calendar, the most suggestions about Conservation 
and Thrift? They may need to defend some of their 
discoveries before the judges. Is prevention of the 
spread -of disease one form of Conservation? Why? 
Here is a chance for lively oral English. 


2. Which team can organize the suggestions it finds 
into the best outline and formulate the most satisfactory 
definition of Thrift? 

3. Which team can make the most practicable sug- 
gestions about ways in which the group can carry out 
their ideas in service? 

The team which wins in two out of three points may 
plan a Thrift program for January 17th, Benjamin 
Franklin’s birthday, which is set as the beginning of 
“National Thrift Week.” 


Ideas for a Thrift Program 


Let pupils give reports on examples of thrift from 
Franklin’s life and writings discovered in his Auto- 
biography and in Poor Richard’s Almanac. In the 
autobiography will be found such incidents as his care- 
ful calculations in the matter of street sweeping during 
his stay in London, and homely observations such as 
“Human felicity is produced, not so much by great 
pieces of good fortune that seldom happen, as by little 
advantages that occur every day. Thus if you teach a 
poor young man to shave himself and keep his razor in 
order, you may contribute more to the happiness of his 
life than in giving him a thousand guineas.” Let 
Juniors hunt for such maxims and illustrations and 
explain them. 

Some girl will enjoy telling the story of the widow 
of a printer whom Franklin had set up in business in 
Charleston in 1773, who carried on her husband’s busi- 
ness. after his death, and quoting Franklin’s opinion 
about the business education of girls. 

This incident offers a lead for a vital discussion. 
Franklin says: “The partnership at Carolina having 
succeeded, I was encouraged and engaged in others and 
promoted several of my workmen who had behaved well 
by establishing them with printing houses in different 
colonies. Most of them did well, being enabled at the 
end of a term of six years to purchase the types of me 
and go on working for themselves, by which means 
several families were raised.” 

Why did Franklin consider such “investments” wise ? 
Is anyone making a similar investment in children of 
today through their education? Do the pupils them- 


selves, as Juniors, have such investments through the 
National Children’s Fund? The whole big question of 
motive in earning and using money opens up. 

Such discussions and reports will develop the chil- 
dren’s concept of these terms. Clinch their broadened 
understanding by encouraging every pupil to begin at 
least one thrift or conservation service during the week, 
and report upon it. 


A Few Useful References 


The teacher will find valuable facts and suggestions 
in the pamphlet Thrift Education—a report on the Na- 
tional Conference on Thrift Education, 1924, published 
by the National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., 50 cents. Under the 
department called “The Clearing House,” the Journal 
of Educational Method, October, 1924, has a very full 
and suggestive outline of a bank project worked out in 
the Sixth Grade at the Bolton Training School, Cleve- 
land. The Use of Money, by E. A. Kirkpatrick, Bobbs 
Merrill Company, is an interesting book for teachers or 
for inquiring parents. A biography called List of 
References on the Money Value of Education, published 
by the Department of the Interior, Bureau of Educa- 
tion, Washington, 1924, has helpful references for 
follow-up work in vocational guidance. 

For children themselves there are such books as 
Stories of Thrift for Young Americans, by Pritchard & 
Turkington, Scribners Sons; and First Lessons in Busi- 
ness, by I. A. Bexell, Lippincott—both of which em- 
phasize desirable social motives and fundamental char- 
acter traits. How Boys and Girls can Earn Money, by 
C. C. Bowsfield, Forbes & Company, Chicago, is a book 
that comes to the point with concrete suggestions. 

A few hints from you will help to bring out the chil- 
dren’s own experiences and plans for earning money: 
running a refreshment stand ; making and selling sand- 
wiches, coffee, lemonade, popcorn ; performing messenger 
service; selling periodicals, darning, disposing of rub- 
bish, giving umbrella service, clearing snow, using or 
selling home-made valentines, and saving by remaking 
garments or by careful expenditure on cloths and school 
supplies. 


American Red Cross Life-Saving Anniversary 


If you have not already begun your own Swimming 
Program, the American Red Cross Life-Saving Anniver- 
sary Week of February 1st will be a good time to make 
the start. A new pamphlet giving detailed instructions 
about the Swimming Program is ready for distribution 
and may be obtained through your local Red Cross 
Chapter, or by writing Division Directors. The first 
step which can be taken now, even by schools where no 
Splash Week can be arranged until warm weather, is 
the taking of a swimming census of the school and send- 
ing this swimming census to your Division Director who 
will enroll your school for the program. 








THE JANUARY NEWS IN THE SCHOOL 


From the Baltic 


HE story of Esthonia is too full of useful matter 

to be passed with a single reading. Miss Upjohn’s 
pictures are stimulus enough to study the story. The 
interest of the smallest may be 
caught by the summer colony 
where little playmates swim, roll 
in the sand and enjoy cinnamon 
and sugar in their hot milk; or by the gala-day to which 
the Finns came “with a boat-load of flowers.” 

You, or a Junior from a higher grade, can help the 
little pupils to understand the industrial problem 
sketched in the first paragraph, the full significance of 
those free songs under the old gray walls of Ivan the 
Terrible’s stronghold, and the 
meaning of freedom, after seven 
hundred years, to use one’s own 
language and make one’s own 
laws. And how these facts may 
be made to glow when you show your Juniors that they 
have been helping, or have the opportunity to help, these 
friends to start their own brave services! 


The Juniors of 
Esthonia, p. 76. 


The Universal 
Language of 
Service, p. 74. 


Poems 
ane cata Junior poet has given us work to be 


proud of. William Colson’s poem went to Europe 
in a portfolio as part of School Correspondence and 
brought a letter of inquiry about 
it from the office of the League 
of Red Cross Societies. It will 
probably be reproduced in one of the League’s publica- 
tions also. You might call special attention to the fact 
that both the Juniors’ poems in 
this number are by boys, to correct 
that erroneous notion that mak- 
ing verse is a girl’s pastime. 

If you have some pupils in whom you wish to encour- 
age this form of expression, recommend The Janttor's 
Boy and other Poems, by eleven-year-old Nathalia 
Crane. 

Even when children’s efforts result in doggerel, verse 
writing should help to develop a sense of rhythm and 
may furnish at least as valuable vocabulary exercise as 
cross-word puzzles. 

As for subjects, here are several good imaginative 

topics right at hand. It is fun 
The Elves Were to make up pictures of elves in 
Making Snowflakes, the swirling snow, to see fairies 
p. 80. in the fire-place, to imagine what 

the bunny who is speeding away 
from a gun point is thinking. 

Whether your particular Juniors want to write origi- 
nal verse or not, the chief thing to remember about any 
poem is that it is meant to be heard, to be read aloud, 
for enjoyment, 


The Fire, p. 66. 


If You Were the 
Bunny, p. 80. 


Dolls Are Boy Stuff 


HE only reason boys have for thinking dolls are 

“girl stuff’ is because some narrow-minded grown- 
up has told them so. If you ask them they will not be 
able to give a single sound, original argument why boys 
should not be as frankly interested in dolls as their 
sisters are; and, unless made falsely ashamed, they will 
be. If they are hard to convince you may wish to 
remind them that the children’s 
poet, Eugene Field, had a hobby 
for dolls and acquired a most 
interesting personal collection. 
Some pupil may volunteer to look 
that story up and bring it into class to tell the rest. 


New Year’s Eve 
with Baltic Dolls, 
pp. 67, 68. 


Certainly these Junior dolls are very intelligent per- 
sons. After the pupils have had their fun reading the 
story, let one or several take an inventory of the inter- 
esting facts the dolls have told 
them. Perhaps they would also 
like to draw or trace Birute, Riga 
and the Esthonian peasants and 
color their costumes. Would they 
care to give a doll show, and perhaps be the dolls them- 
selves? Are there suggestions here for their own mu- 
seum or correspondence ? 


Birds 


FTER reading about the interesting personality 
of Jim the Crow, Juniors will be rid of any 
prejudice against Jim’s “ilk,” and also eager to conduct 
an educational campaign in his defense. The article 
makes a good nature lesson worth 
talking about in class. Sample 
topics are: Human Qualities of 
the Crow, Protection of Corn 
Against Crows, The Crow’s Nest, 
Reasons for Not Killing Crows. Still better, a com- 
mittee of Juniors may divide the article into topics to 
suit themselves. Related subjects which tie up also 
with Calendar suggestions are: Birds that Stay in 
Winter, Feeding Birds in Winter, and, best of all, re- 
ports on actual services performed for bird friends dur- 
ing the cold months. 


Courtesy of 
Birute, the 
Doll, p. 74. 


Jim the Crow 
and Others of His 
Ilk, pp. 69, 70. 


Fitness for Service 


HAT Ann longed for more than anything else 
was to be like other children. Help your 
Juniors to guess that Ann began 
to observe her Waterloo friends’ 
“Fit for Service” practices. Do 
not tell them, either, that their 
guess is right. The game will be 
more fun if they wait until next month ‘to find out 
certainly. 

Of course your Juniors can be marionettes themselves 
and act the parts of the Czechoslovakian play as if they 
were worked by strings. Perhaps they would enjoy 
finding out something more about marionettes. Titles 
of interest are: Tony Sarg’s Own Book for Children, by 
Tony Sarg; and The Tony Sarg Marionette Book, by F. 
Melsaac. Children of France, 
Czechoslovakia and Italy are 
much interested in marionettes. 
Have your Juniors tried their 
hand at making and operating marionette theatres? For 
the teacher’s interest, or perhaps for older children, 
there is an interesting chapter on Punch and Judy in 
Brander Matthews’ Book about the Theatre, Scribners 
Sons. 


A Junior Letter 
from Waterloo, 
pp. 72, 73. 


Punch as Cook, 
p. 72, 73. 


Ice Safety 


HERE is plenty of winter fun in this number. 

The information in Commodore Longfellow’s arti- 
cle should somehow be made the practical possession of 
every Junior. Discussion of the 
cautions given, poster - making, 
formulating simple rules or signs 
to post at a skating place, an 
assembly demonstration or a simple play are means of 
impressing the lesson. 

The portfolio letter from the New Hampton Junior 
gives an admirable example of 
good leadership. Have not your 
own Juniors some _ interesting 


Thick Ice 
and Thin, p. 79. 


Playing Games 
with Juniors, 
p. 75. 


stories to tell of the ways in which 
they are helping to make winter 
sports safe? Such stories need not be limited to skating. 











Ethel Blair Jordan 


T WAS New Year’s Eve in Washington 
] and all the city was blanketed in snow; 

in its setting of white lawns the great 
marble Red Cross Building looked like the 
palace of the Ice Queen herself. 

3ut inside all was cozy and warm, espe- 
cially in the corner of the museum which 
housed the Junior Red Cross dolls. 

Just as midnight was proclaimed by all 
the bells and clocks of the city, there was 
a stirring in the dolls’ corner, and one of 
them, a pretty girl in the ancient national 
costume of Latvia, sat up suddenly and 
looked around. 

“Hello!” she called to her nearest neigh- 


bor. “I am from Latvia and my name is 
Riga, after our largest seaport. Who are 
you?” 


“My name is Birute,” replied her neighbor, who was 
a tall, rosy, yellow-haired doll in Lithuanian holiday 
garb of striped woolen skirt, embroidered silk 
apron, black velvet basque, and fringed white 
shawl. 

“T am named for a very kind, beautiful lady 
who was the mother of our greatest prince, 
Vytautas.” 

“How did you get here?” asked Riga. 

“T was sent by the Juniors of the Sum- 
mer Colony of Panemune. They thought 
it would interest the American Juniors to 
see how girls dress in Lithuania. They 
made all my clothes themselves. See, 
I wear flowers in my hair and 
carry them in my hand, just 
as real girls do in my 
country; and on my shawl 
and apron are the roses 
we love so much. Back 
in Lithuania every girl 
has a flower garden. But 
what are you doing so far from a’ 
home ?” 

“Juniors again,” laughed Riga. 
“They dressed me in the costume 
that used to be worn in Latvia. 
Now nobody wears these fringed 
tunics and silver ornaments ex- 
cept in Liepaja, and then only 
on festival days. Just look at 
all these dolls.” She waved her 
“All of them 
and some of them 


hand around her. 





were dressed 
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The corner of the museum which housed the Junior Red Cross dolls 


made—-by overseas children for their young American 
friends. 


Each doll wears the native dress of the chil- 

dren who sent it. It’s done partly to thank 
the American boys and girls for the won- 
derful Christmas boxes they send across 
every year and partly as a way of getting 
acquainted.” 

“And a very good way,” spoke up an- 
other voice on Riga’s left. “My name is 
_ Partel and this is my wife, Maasike. 
4 & We're your neighbors at home as well 
as here.” 

Riga and Birute looked with interest 

at the gray-haired old couple in 

, Esthonian peasant costume of black, 

embroidered in red. 

“I was glad when you spoke,” 
said Maasike. “I’d been lying 

here for hours fearing that 

some careless reveller would 
accidentally send the red 

\ cock on the roof.” 

2 “That’s how folks in Es- 
thonia say ‘set the house on 
fire’,” 

“This building can’t be set 
on fire,” cried Riga. “It will 
last as long as Red Cross 
friendships—which means, 
until the fence-post blooms, 
as we say in Latvia! But 

I’m glad to see you Maasike. 

You remind me of our fine 


[67] 


explained Partel. 


ugust, in Washington, D. C. Volume 6, January, 1925, Number 5, 
91, at the al olin at Washington, D.C., under Act of March 


old Lettish women whose work has practically saved 
Latvia.” 
The sound of the New Year merrymaking drifted 
faintly into the quiet 
museum. 
“Listen to those 
horns !” 
Birute. 
like 
Lithuania. There we 


exclaimed 
“Tt sounds 
New Year in 


dress in various cos- 
tumes and go from 
house, 
gathering folks as 


house to 


we go, and then 
come home to dance 
and eat the saltano- 
siai. It’s fun.” 

“How shall we 
celebrate here?” 
asked Riga. “I 
know! Tell us a 
story, Maasike.” 

“I only know the 
one about the Kale- 
vide,” replied Maas- 
ike. 

“Tell it,” they 
urged. 


Riga, dressed in the costume 
that used to be worn in Latvia 


«er 


The Kalevide is the giant hero of Esthonia,” began 
her white silk “Many, 
many years ago he lived on earth, and his like in 
strength and beauty was not to be found in all the 
His back was like an oak tree, his fingers like 
His sword was 


Maasike, smoothing apron. 


world. 
branches, and his muscles like iron. 
wrought of seven kinds of iron, with seven charms, and 
seven smiths labored on it for seven years. The Kale- 
vide scattered the foes of Esthonia and voyaged to the 
end of the world and back; he fought with demons and 
sorcerers and even followed old Sarvic, the devil, down 
into Porgu, where they wrestled for seven days and 
nights. The Kalevide bound 
old Sarvic with chains and 
drove the ends into walls 
of rock. Then he returned 
to earth and fought many 
battles. He was killed at 
last by accident but the 
gods sent his spirit back 
intohisbody. They 
mounted him on a white 
horse and set him to guard 
the gates of Porgu. The 
Kalevide’s hand is fastened 
to the wall of rock, but one 
day a great fire will melt 


the rock and the Kale- 


[68] 


Like the palace of the Ice Queen 


vide will return to bring good fortune to his country.” 
“Tell us another.” 
Tell 
them the amber story the old professor told in your 
hearing.” 


“It’s a good story,” said Birute. 
“T don’t know another, but my old man does. 


“Do you mean amber like my beads?” asked Birute, 
fingering her necklace, such as most Lithuanian girls 
wear. 

“Yes,” answered Partel, “though the piece he had 
was round and flat, like a little golden sun, and it had 
a fly in it.” 

“With extended wings,” cried Maasike, “and a drop 
of water in its body!” 

“But how did the fly get in there?” asked Riga with 
great inter- 


wht tix 
gl] idly 


est. UY” 
“The old y 


profes- 


My 
My » 
by, 


sor said that 
when the 
world was 
new all the 
Baltic coun- 
try wasa 
vast forest,” 
began Par- 
tel. “From 
the trees 
there fell a 
golden resin 
that impris- 
oned many small insects. 
land and buried the forest so long that all the resin was 
turned to stone—fossilized, I believe he called it—this 
lovely yellow amber that people come from all over the 
world to get. Once a great road stretched from the 
Orient to the Baltic, and over that the caravans came 
to find the amber.” . 

“T shall value my necklace more, now that I know 
its history,’ declared Birute. 


“ery 


The gray-haired old couple in Esthonian 
peasant costume of black, embroidered in red 


Then the sea swept over the 


hat’s why it is such a fine thing for the children of 
the world to get acquainted,” 

the old man said shrewdly. 

“Isn’t it wonderful,” 

Birute murmured dreamily, 

“that dolls of all 

have met here in the Junior 


nations 


Red Cross collection just as 
people of all nations have 
met in the Red Cross?” 

“I wish every American 
Junior could see us,” said 
Maasike. “Why bless me! 
Look what 
Happy New Year to you! 


time it is! 


Happy New Year to every- 
body !” 





JIM THE CROW AND OTHERS OF HIS ILK 


IM was one of the most re- 
markable crows that ever 
lived. Years ago when my home was at Takoma 

Park, right across the district line in Maryland, Jim 
considered himself quite a member of the family. 

My son Percy found him in a nest in a high pine 
tree of the neighborhood. Jim was alone in the nest, 
rather dismal looking, and half starved. Percy climbed 
the tree, rescued him and brought him home. 

Jim rapidly recovered his spirits after a dinner of raw 
beef given to him at the house. Most of his plumage 
was in pin-feather. He was quite helpless and could 
not fly; but from the day he was brought home there 
was no doubt about his intelligence. It was most 
ludicrous to see how he eyed the various members of 
the family standing about as he was partaking of his 
first meal. 

From the very start he seemed to appreciate 
that we were friends, that we meant to 
treat him kindly, and sup- 
ply him with plenty of good 
things to eat. His loud 
cawing for his parents met 
with no response, and he 
became reconciled to his 
fate in a very short time. 

From his roost in a tall 
poplar on the place where 
he spent his nights, he 
would watch the windows 
for a sign of the family’s 
awakening in the morning, 
upon which he would come 
to the sill of some bedroom 
window, and set up a most 
vigorous cawing for his 
breakfast, not stopping for a moment until he 
been supplied with food. A big, old-fashioned 
chest stood on the porch near the kitchen door, and 
Jim knew all about the meat that was kept there. He 
also knew all about the time when some tempting bit 
would be taken out and carried into the kitchen, when 
he invariably perched himself, partly concealed by 
leaves, in an oak tree near by. 


had 
ice- 


The moment the lid 
was lifted, down he plunged right into chest with one 


big caw, followed by an indescribable series of squawk- 


ings usually indulged in by crows under certain cir- 
cumstances. We never fed him anything but meat, 
and when he was particularly hungry he would con- 
descend to eat it cooked. 

Jim would never stay on the place when the family 
went away for an entire day. He became exceedingly 
lonely, and would sit upon the weathervane of the 
house across the road, so that he might see us the 


sooner when we returned. It was a remarkable thing 


Dr. R. W. Shufeldt 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


We never clipped his wings 
to prevent his flying away 


to note his great pleasure, as he 
cawed a welcome first to one, then 
to another of us; then, flying up into one of our oaks, 
he cawed his greetings to the family as a whole. 

At times it almost seemed that Jim possessed a true 
sense of humor. On one occasion he was walking 
down the dusty country road that ran by our house, 
when a colored boy came along. Noticing that the crow 
did not fly away as he approached, the boy took it for 
granted that the bird was injured in some way; so, in 
spite of the intense summer heat, he began an old- 
fashioned stalk with the intention of capturing him. 
But Jim caught on at once; and the fun he got out of 
it would have brought the house down could a motion 

picture have been made of 
the procedure. The darky 
tried to “flop” his big, 
weather-worn straw hat 
over the bird, but Jim suc- 
cessfully ducked to one side every time, 
making off in a feigned crippled condi- 
tion, until the game ceased to amuse 
him, when up he vigorously flew into 
an oak close at hand, where, in true 
crow style, he let the astounded boy 

know what he thought of him. 
Jim had the “freedom of the house,” 
but of course his frequent visits to the 
kitchen more or less an- 
noyed the servant. He 
would fly straight in, alight- 
ing on the table, generally 
with the intention of pick- 
ing up something to eat. 
One warm day he entered the room in this manner, 
and soon the sticky fly papers laid out on the table at- 


tracted his attention. In a most stately way Jim 
walked around these, peering first at one, then at 
another, meanwhile keeping up a low quoick, quoick 
to himself, when his curiosity gained the upper hand— 
and the inevitable happened. He made a peck at a 
still struggling fly—the paper, of course, sticking to 
his bill. He raised one foot to rid himself of it, only 
to have that stick, too. Pretty soon both feet were 
stuck tight, and no amount of pulling, struggling, and 
squawking helped him in his predicament. Then, with 
a tremendous, raucous outcry out he flew through the 
open door, evidently making for the stream that flowed 
through the garden. But he only got as far as the 
slope, when he rolled over and over, every moment 
making a worse mess of it, accompanied by a most 
absurd series of squawks and squalls that bore no 
resemblance whatever to the usual ones of a crow’s 
repertoire. 


Finally I succeeded in getting hold of him; but no 


[69] 





effort of mine proved of any avail in wholly cleansing 
his elegant, glossy black coat; the miserable adhesive 
remained more or less in evidence up to the time of 
his untimely death. 

From this brief life history of Jim you may see that 
our common crow really makes a very interesting pet, 
capable of affording no end of amusement; but, of 
course, one can not keep that kind of pet in the city, 
a fact that must be very plain to you. 

And now that I have given you a brief history of 
Jim, you will not consider it amiss, I know, if I add 
Now, 
this common crow of ours must not be mistaken for 


a few words about the common crow in general. 


its big cousin, the raven, although its habits are more 
or less like other true crows in this country, such as 
the Florida crow, the western crow, the northwestern 
crow, and the fish crow. Of all the different kinds of 
birds in the United States, no single one has been dis- 
cussed more widely, has had more published about it, 
more figures given of it, and more said about it than 
this very crow of ours. There is no doubt whatever 
that Indians were familiar with it long before the com- 
ing of the earliest settlers from the Old World, and the 
latter doubtless learned to know the bird soon after 
setting foot on New England. 

Few people know that our common crow has a very 
pretty song, and a most attractive one at that. 
times a number of them 
will sing together in na- 
ture—a treat that but 
few people have had. 
Occasionally crows will 
nests of 
birds and eat the eggs, 
but this is by no means 
as common as_ most 
On the 
whole I believe it can be 
shown that the crow is 
far more useful to us 
than He 
feeds on numerous in- 
that 
tive to 


Some- 


rob the other 


people think. 


otherwise. 


sects are destruc- 


the farmer’s 
crops. Of course he is 
fond of newly 
that has 
been softened by rain; 
but if “tarring the seed” 
be resorted to before 
planting, the crows will 
not touch it, and the 
corn grows every bit as 
Then, too, a 
farmer can readily look 
out for his young chick- 
ens so the crow can not 
get at them. But apart 
from this the crow is 


very 


planted corn 





well. 


our friend as an in- 
sect destroyer, and 
should be encour- 
aged to help the 
farmer as an enemy 
of the that 


feed upon his grain. 


insects 


To return for the 
moment to Jim, we 
never clipped his 
wings to prevent his 
flying away and 
leaving us for good, and he paid scant attention to the 
hundreds of crows that flew over the house during 
their partial migrations. Sometimes he “entered into 
conversation” with them, apparently telling them all 
about himself—that we were kind to him, that he had 
all he wanted to eat, and that he enjoyed life quite as 
much as they did. 

The nest from which Jim was taken was fully seventy 
feet above the ground and a very well constructed one. 
To be sure it looked quite coarse from the outside, as 
the builders had used a lot of bark, twigs and sticks, 
and coarse grass; but it was beautifully lined with the 
soft inner bark of two or three kinds of trees, especially 
chestnut, In some crows’ nests one may find in the lining 
wool, cow-hair, and some 
very fine grasses and 
straws—the whole lining 
being close knit. The nest 
looks very tidy and com- 
pact. The crow’s eggs I 
had in my boy’s collec- 
tion were rather dark 
olive green, spotted and 
blotched all over with 
brown and grayish olive. 
Sometimes as many as 
eight eggs will be found 
in the nest. 

In some parts of the 
country there has _ re- 
cently been a_ perfect 
slaughter of crows, with 
a reward for killing 
them. But this is a most 
stupid mistake and only 
proves that some 
farmers are poorly in- 





formed in such matters. 
The day will come when 
the needed information 
and will be 
broadcasted at the 
proper time of year, and 
in that way those inter- 
ested will learn the real 
value of the crow. 





instruction 
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A JUNIOR LETTER 
Helen Teal 


HREE weeks after Christmas, Ann, all “comfy” 

in her new red bathrobe and knitted slippers, 

sat by the east window in an easy chair all filled 
with fresh pillows, gazing down the snowy road, wait- 
ing, watching, hoping that the postman would turn the 
corner. He might, just might, bring an answer to 
her “thank-you” letter to the Waterloo Juniors. Ann 
patted her Junior coverlet and squeezed Rosamond. 
Yes, she almost shook Rosamond—just because she, 
Ann, was so happy to have her and to have the Water- 
loo Juniors for her friends. 

For a while Ann watched a few brown leaves danc- 
ing over the snow. “They don’t want to be covered 
up,” she thought as she fell to planning some new 
clothes for Rosamond—and I guess that is why she 
didn’t see the postman turn the corner and why his 
sleigh bells tinkling almost outside her windows sur- 
prised her. He did bring a letter from her Juniors!!! 

“Dear Ann,” they wrote, 

“We are awfully glad you liked the Christmas win- 
dow boxes and the coverlet, and the doll and the botany 
book. 
would like to see you. 


We liked getting them ready for you, and we 
Our teacher says that some day 
mayoe we can walk by your home and maybe some 
day in the spring you can come to visit our school. 
“We have been having lots of fun since the snow 
came. We play ‘Fox and Geese’ and hurdles every 
Do you know how to play ‘hurdles? We 


have made a wall of snow two feet high. We stand 


recess. 


twenty feet behind the wall, then run and jump. Some 
of us can get over easily and some fall and tear our 
wall. Then we have to repair it. ‘Hurdles’ makes 
one all warm and hungry. We want tc make our wall 
three feet high for the big children. 

“Now we have hot lunches at noon. Every one 
brings some food in a small pail which can be set in 


a big pan of water to be heated. We have paper 


FROM 


Ae TN 


WATERLOO 


He did bring a letter from ber Juniors! 


napkins for our desks, and we bring our own spoons 
and forks and cups. We have studied about the foods 
which make the body grow and the foods which give 
the body energy to jump the hurdles and to study and 
to play. Do you like baked potatoes, and dried lima 
beans and tomatoes and spinach and graham bread and 
apricots? We didn’t, until we knew how they help us. 
We are learning all this in our ‘Fit for Service Club’"— 
it’s in our hygiene book. Do you have one? 

“We hope you will write to us again, and we are 
sending some of the rules for drinking which we made 
last month to show you how we work in school. 

“Your JUNIOR FRIENDS FROM WATERLOO.” 


Can you guess what Ann did? 


PASSING HAPPINESS AROUND 


HE international correspondence conducted by the 

children of Bellville, Texas, and the children of the 
Maedchenvolksschule, Vienna, has been the means of 
entertaining two aged residents of Bellville, according 
to reports received by the Southwestern Division Direc- 
tor of Junior work. 
the children of Maedchenvolksschule sent were passed 
around and read by the Bellville children and news of 
their receipt was taken home. 


A package of post cards which 


The next day one child 
asked if she might take the post cards home for her 


grandfather to see, and another asked to borrow them 
for her father. Both men were natives of Vienna 
and the scenes depicted on the post cards brought back 
recollections of childhood and youth for these two men. 
The international correspondence of the Junior Red 
Cross has always been worth while from the children’s 
point of view, but this is a striking illustration of the 
possibilities of such correspondence in bringing happi- 
ness to the hearts of all. It is like a pebble cast into a 
pool, causing ever widening ripples and circles. ' 
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PUNCH AS A COOK 


Or How Essential to Children is the Vegetable Seller with Her Market Stand 


“Punch as a Cook” was used by a group of Czechoslovakian 
Juniors for a marionette show given in order to raise funds 
for Christmas gifts. The play is taken from the Junior Red 
Cross Monthly News of Czechoslovakia, February, 1923. 


The Juniors, in reporting their marionette show, described 


the characters as follows: 


“Punch was dressed in red with a big white clown collar 
with little bells. The vegetable woman had on a gingham 
dress with a red apron and a red_ handkerchief. Her 
vegetables were spread on a wooden plank placed on an 
inverted basket. A big umbrella shaded .the woman from 
the rain. She acted really wonderfully ‘and her eloquence 
equalled that of the vegetable woman at the market. She 
attracted people by her cries to come and buy at her stand 
and persuaded Punch to buy, instead of meat, her much- 
praised vegetables.” 


The audience enjoyed the play, for “it was really funny 
and at the same time instructive.” 


ScENE: Punch’s Aunt sits on the right under a large 
umbrella at her vegetable stand, and cries her wares 
in market fashion. Enter Punch on the left dressed 


as a cook. 


Market WoMAN, tongue going as if wound up: 
Two a penny, three a penny, 
Vegetables fine! 
Anybody wanting any 
Come and buy of mine! 
Curly cabbage, fresh and green, 
Carrots as though painted bright, 
Cauliflowers like roses white— 
Better you have never seen. 
Onions silky from their beds, 
Cabbages like ogres’ heads, 
Spinach fresh as fresh can be, 
Chives and matchless celery, 
Horseradish that makes you weep, 
Lettuce, peas and beans I keep— 
On my vegetable stall 
The whole year round you'll find them all, 
Radishes as crisp as almonds, 
Garlick straight from mountain gardens, 
Lady, lady, try my stall, 
What you want you'll find it all— 
Two a penny, three a penny, 
Vegetables fine, 
Anybody wanting any 
Come and purchase mine! 


PUNCH, coming up hears the end of her harangue: 
Well 


Hear such an endless rigmarole! 


did you ever, on my soul, 


Like a clock wound up to go 
Six and thirty hours or so. 


"Twill surely be a measure good 


Tongue going as if wound up 


To lower the sluice-gate on this flood! 
Good woman, if you’ve done your say, 
I'd buy some jam of you today. 


Market Woman: Why! Well, I never, Boy, you can’t 
Have quite forgotten your own aunt? 


PuncH: Upon my soul, where are my eyes 
That I should fail to recognize 
My aunt! 


Market WomAN: Well, Punch, where are you now? 


Puncu: I’m cook at Stews’—you should see how 
We roast and boil and fry and cook 
Till fat and grease run like a brook, 
We've hares and turkeys, veal, capon, 
And geese and ducks and venison. 
We live on flesh meat every day— 
For some I’m now upon the way— 





Market Woman: And have you nothing else but 
meat, 


No vegetables ever eat? 


Puncu: At Stews’! What! Do you think indeed 
That folks of quality have need 
Of vegetables ! 
For decoration’s good enough, 
To make a dish look nice and neat, 


True, such stuff 


But who would want such things to eat? 


Market Woman: They eat but flesh meat every day? 


PuncH: Of course— 


Market Woman: Then all that I can say 
Is this: for long it will not pay! 
And indigestion will compel— 


What of the children—are they well? 


Puncu: My word, I do believe you're right, 
You've found the root o’ th’ evil out— 
The old man’s always got the gout, 

And looks a miserable sight. 

The missus is anzemic, too. 

The children pale—or nearly blue; 
The granny cough that never stops 
Despite the bitter-tasting drops 
She takes on lumps of sugar— 


MarKet Woman: They’re all as ill as ill can be! I 
see. 


Puncu: The doctor calls there every day, 
In fine turn-out: he gets good pay. 


Market WomMAN: Such patients if they’re but a few 


Soon make a doctor well-to-do. 

The wonder is how they contrive 

In such a case to keep alive! 

To eat but meat—why, it’s a crime! 

Meat should be eaten but from time to time. 
Why, Punch, if I were only you, 

And had to cook for Mrs. Stew, 

I’d make a revolution quite 

In her fine kitchen overnight, 

I'd turn my culinary powers 


To cooking cabbage, cauliflowers, 
Spinach and carrots for each platter, 
Potatoe cakes and dumplings round, 
And then—I do not boast or flatter— 
The family would soon be sound! 


PuncH: My word, but you can jaw— 


MarkKET WoMAN: Just wait 
Until I’ve finished with my plan— 
Make tarts and cakes of marcipan 
For rich and poor alike first-rate. 
—Now, here you've partridges, a score, 
Just brought down from the mountain moor, 
Prime things to make a feast upon! 


PuncH: But I’m to buy some venison! 
—aAnd these you call your partridges 
Are only common potatoes. 


Market Woman: They just work miracles, you’ll see. 
When cooked with spinach, or maybe 
With onion, cauliflower—indeed 
Even with simple cummin-seed. 
The main thing is, let me repeat, 
Give children vegetables t’eat. 


Puncu: Though I’m no doctor—that is sure— 
I'll try your plan—twill prove I ween 
That. vegetables better cure 
Our ills than costly medicine. 


He fills his basket with vegetables. The 


Market 


Woman snatches his cap from his head and replaces 


it by a carrot. Punch exit. 


MarKEtT WoMAN: Two a penny, three a penny, 
Vegetables fine, 
Anybody wanting any 
Come and buy of mine! 
Vegetables for your dinner, 
Soup and sauce, and cheap as cheap, 
Come and buy—for a few coppers 
Fill your basket with a heap! 


(Curtain) 


What of the children---are they well? 
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THE UNIVERSAL LANGUAGE 
OF SERVICE 


F YOU can make up in your minds a little moving 
picture, imagine that an American Junior, a Hun- 
garian and ever so many other Juniors 

from all speaking different lan- 
guages, are standing near each other, each one hold- 
ing an unlighted candle in his hand. Suppose one of 


Junior, 
various countries, 


these Juniors should say in his own language, “Let’s 


light our candles.” Of course, the others would not 
understand. But suppose, instead of that, he took his 
own candle, which was already lighted, and went to 
one of the other Juniors and lighted his candle for 
him, and then the other Junior passed his light on to 
still another—that would be a language which all 
would understand. 

In the October number of the News 


of how your National Children’s Fund has been light- 


you were told 


ing candles all over the world—candles of happiness, 
health, friendship, service. Miss Upjohn’s third arti- 
cle on the Baltic States (see page 76) again brings the 
this time in 
Their 


but already the 


news of how quickly these children, 


Esthonia, have grasped the “Junior idea.” 
organization is less than a year old, 
slight assistance given them from our own National 
Children’s Fund has set the spirit of service alight 
and they are bearing their candles aloft asking that 
eager question that is repeated in language after lan- 
guage all over the world, “What can we do to serve?” 
They have found many things which they can do and 
are doing enthusiastically. We might not understand 


the words I SERVE if we heard them spoken in the 
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native languages of all the Juniors, but the actions of 
service are understood by Juniors the world over. 
Recently a group of American Juniors wrote to 
National Headquarters asking for advice as to the 
wisest use of their $500 contribution to the National 
Children’s Fund. Some of the foreign projects which 
they had helped to support in previous years are now 
self-supporting, and they had to find new ‘opportunities 
“for lighting candles.” Are you keeping account of 
the opportunities suggested by these stories of Miss 
Upjohn’s and other Junior News items for doing 
your share in increasing the light of friendship and 


happiness among the children of the world? 


A LETTER 


COURTESY OF BIRUTE, THE DOLL 


Our Dear and Good Friends: 


You sent us Christmas presents last winter. Some 
of the girls of our summer colony received those pres- 
ents. 


This time we have the pleasure of sending you this 
doll. 
selves. 


Many, many thanks. 


We have dressed her, and made her dresses our- 
We are very fond of doing such kind of work. 
Lithuanian girls wear such clothes as these when 

they make hay, work in the fields, or go to church. It 

is the custom with us to wear flowers in the hair. 

When our girls go to church they always carry a little 


This 


always see a little flower garden in front of every vil- 


nosegay and their prayer book. is why you 


lage cottage where there is a young girl. Our favorite 


flowers are the “ruta,” peppermint, dahlias, sweet peas, 


clover, and roses. Our roses grow on big bushes; they 


but their smell is very fine. Our girls’ 


aprons and handkerchiefs worn on the head— 


are small, 
clothes 
have roses embroidered on them. The aprons worn 
by the girls who are better off are generally made of 
woolen stuff and embroidered in silk; sometimes they 
do it themselves. Our favorite ornaments are yellow 
amber necklaces. There is a great deal of yellow amber 


found near our seaside town, Polanga. It is thrown 


out onto the shore by the waves, together with sea 
weeds, 

As to our doll, she is very simply dressed, because 
we could not afford to get better things for her. Her 
name is Birute. It is the name of the mother of our 
greatest princess, Vytautas. She lived in Polanga, and 
She was very kind 


We 


there are many songs about her. 
and beautiful. We love her, as we love our doll. 
hope she will be comfortable with you. 
Wishing you every happiness, we send you our best 
love. 
PuPILs OF THE SUMMER COLONY 
IN PANEMUNE, LITHUANIA, 


The 31st of July, 1924. 





PLAYING GAMES WITH JUNIORS 


A SLEIGHING PARTY 


New Hampton School, New Hampton, lowa 

Ce evening we had a sleigh-riding party. 
were going to be twelve bobs full of people. We 
were to go out to the Brawny Cottage ten miles west 
of town. 


There 


We all took our ice skates because there was 
a large pond of ice near the cottage. When we ar- 
rived there our feet were 
very cold. But we went in 
the cottage and got warm. 
After we were warm 
enough we took our ice 
skates and went skating. 
One girl fell down and hurt 
herself very badly. 

We skated quite a while 
and then we played fox 
and goose and many other 
good games. We had some 
small sleds out there with 
which we had very much 
fun. Some of the boys had 
snow shoes and some of 
them had skeis. It looked 
very comical to see them 
go about on skeis. 


QUICK THINKING 
ON ICE 


New Hampton School, New 


Hampton, lowa 


KATING is one of my 

greatest pleasures. On 
winter days when I am not 
in school I often coax some 
of my boy friends to go 
skating with me. 

One sunny Saturday af- 
ternoon two boys and I 
took our skates and walked 
to a certain river. There 
was a bend in the course of 
the river that we boys loved to go around at a high rate 
of speed. We would begin about four rods from this 
bend to work up a great deal of speed and then we 
would coast around this curve or bend. We had a 
great deal of fun doing this. 

One day some men came and cut out ice to fill their 
ice houses. They cut out the ice that was just around 
the bend. Of course, we did not know they had cut 
out ice, so we began speeding up to make a fast 
turn around this bend. We could not see that the ice 
had been cut out. 

As we were to go around the bend we saw our great 
danger. I yelled “Fall down quick!” I let myself fall 


We 


just as I yelled and the other boys did likewise. 
saved our lives in this way. 


SKATING IN HOLLAND 
Rijke Hoogers Burgerschol, Grade 3-B 
Heerenveen, Friesland, Holland 

HEN the weather is very fine and the ice very 

good, we have a free afternoon for skating. We 
then make long journeys or 
we go to a skating match. 
On such a journey our 
company consists of many 
boys and girls, and we all 
skate then after one an- 
other. Sometimes we come 
on a water that has no out- 
let and we must then run 
over a great part of the 
land before we reach more 
water. We go on our 
skates over that land, which 
is no easy work; we fall 
every moment, but that 
makes it the more funny. 

In Friesland speed skat- 
ing is preferred to figure 
skating. But in the other 
provinces, especially Hol- 
land, nearly everyone is 
fond of figure skating. 

Once I saw here such a 
match; it was in the eve- 
ning and the whole ice 
course was lighted with 
illumination lamps. That 
was a very fine sight. All 
the men and women, boys 
and girls had put on mas- 
querade costumes. 

We go also on skates to 
school sometimes, as we 
live half an hour from our 

If the skating is 
otherwise in your country, 
I hope you will tell us something about it. 


WINTER IN THE ALPS 
Ecole Rurale, Vandoeuvres, Switzerland 


school. 
Photograms, N. Y. 


In the Alps the peaks are covered with eternal snow 
and are separated by glaciers. We have winter sports. 
We sleigh; we skate; we ski. In the winter all sorts 
of birds come to the Lake of Geneva. There are sea- 
gulls, coots, and moor-hens. Sea-gulls are big birds 
with white plumage and a yellow beak. From the 
bridges the passersby throw them crumbs of bread, 
which they catch while flying. Coots look like little 
ducks. They are black and always stay on the water. 
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THE JUNIORS 


Anan Wile tiejihe 


EFORE the war, Esthonia was not only the mid- 
dleman for Russia, Sweden, and Germany, but 
had large factories of her own. Now Russia 

is closed as a market. In Latvia it is the farms which 
have suffered most; in Esthonia the industries. The 
great woolen, cotton, and linen mills of Narva stand 
silent, and unemployment and poverty have crept into 
many a home which formerly knew comfort. 

There are many children orphaned by the war and 
others suffering for want of nourishing food. It is to 
help these children that the Esthonian children are 
bending their efforts. With some aid from the Ameri- 
can Juniors they have started a summer colony in a 
pine forest by the sea. It is a beautiful spot with 
bright glimpses of the Baltic and the warm boles of 
pines glowing through the shadows of the forest. 
There is a simple cottage like a camp bungalow at 
home, accommodating 40 children at a time, who after 
Under 


the towering pines they drink their afternoon milk 


a period of five weeks give place to others. 


from blue mugs, and after a swim and a roll in the 
hot sand, how the heaped plates of brown bread and 
butter and the bowls of hot milk sprinkled with sugar 
and cinnamon disappear! These town children who 
have come from musty homes in quaint old Reval will 
go back to school brown and invigorated from their 
visit to the Junior Red Cross summer colony. 

Reval, the capital of Esthonia, is like a town in a 
picture book, climbing a cliff from the sea to towers 
and battlements on the height. It climbs through 
pepper-pot gateways, up crooked streets and winding 
stairs which lead between massive walls and under 
dark archways to emerge on a broad open space, where 
are grouped the 
Parliament House, a 
venerable church, 
and a Russian cathe- 
dral with golden 
These three 

represent 


domes. 
buildings 
Esthonia, 
and Russia, the three 
largest elements in 
the history of the 
country. 

Not far from 


Germany 


these buildings are 
the offices of the Es- 
thonian Red Cross, 


and above them a 


whole floor which is 
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Reval, the capital of Esthonia, is like a town in a picture book 


OF ESTHONIA 


Under the towering pines they drank 
their afternoon milk from blue mugs 


being equipped for Junior workshops. ‘The rooms are 
large and light with a wide view over crooked house- 
There 
will be carpentry classes for the boys and sewing and 
cooking for the girls. 

There is an ener- 

getic group of Jun- 

iors in Esthonia who, 


tops, spires and chimney pots, down to the sea. 


though they have 
not been organized 
as long as those of 
Latvia, have already 
started some excel- 
lent projects. At 
Narva, on the Rus- 
sian border of Es- 
thonia, the Juniors 
have of their own 
initiative started a 
playground. The 
day it was opened 





there were 200 members present, 
and on the next 300. The Es- 
thonian serious and 
self-contained. Play has not been 
foremost in their lives, but once 
undertaken they bring to it zest 
and vigor. And since the play- 
ground is their choice, they are 
likely to make a success of it. 
The Esthonian Juniors also have 
an attractive magazine which owes 
its start to the National Children’s 
Fund and which is paving the way 
for future activities. 


children are 


They also 
have other projects under consid- 
eration; a day nursery which will 
be the particular care of the girls, 
and a Junior orchestra which will 
more especially engage the boys. 
As the Esthonians are musical, the 
latter project appeals to them 
strongly. It will not only bring 
the boys together in a common enterprise which all 
enjoy, but will furnish a means of earning money for 
other Junior projects. 

In the court of Narva’s Castle there was a great 
Song-Fest on the twenty-first of June. To it the Es- 
thonians had invited their neighbors and relatives the 
Finns, who came across the Gulf of Finland with a 
boatload of flowers. It is only a four-hour run from 
Helsingfors to Narva, so that by starting 
after breakfast they were in time for the 
performance, which began at two. A group 
of Hungarians, also distant cousins of the 
Esthonians, were likewise present—in all 
perhaps 15,000 persons. In order to reach 
the enclosure where the concert was held 
it was necessary for all these people to pass 
up steep and narrow paths and staircases, 
almost single file, under a hot sun. Yet 
there was no haste, no crowding, no acci- 
dent. The great yard was ample for the 
crowd and the chorus of 600 voices rang 
out in rousing strains. Most of the music 
was folk songs without accompaniment. 

The school children had their part on the 
program and their voices floated in rippling 
melody over the old gray walls of Ivan the 
Terrible’s stronghold, driving hundreds of 
rooks from the battlemented towers. The 
children stood massed against a background 
of birch trees, many of them in national 
costume. Above them hung wreaths of oak 
and Esthonian flags, white, black and blue, 
each color designating in some way the 
productivity of the soil—black for the 


earth, white for the flax, and blue for corn- 


Esthenten Girl 


flowers which grow in the wheat. 
Narva is a city with a story at 
every corner, and it is no wonder 
that Esthonian children are well in- 
formed in the history of their 
country, for it is written in stone 
before their very eyes. First in 
age is an old castle built by the 
Danes and sold to the German 
knights. It looks down on the 
strong river Narva with its rapids 
and falls which supply the power 
But opposite the 
German castle is the mightier one 
of Ivan the Terrible, piling up 


for many mills. 


against the sky in a great mass of 
On a street 
is the more modern and 
comfortable house of Peter the 
Great. Russia seems close at hand, 


towers and bastions. 
corner 


as indeed it is. Petrograd is but a 

few miles away, and down the 
Narva pass continually the lumber rafts of the Soviet 
Government. 

It was Peter the Great who annexed the three Baltic 
countries as Russian provinces, and so they remained 
until the great world war brought them their inde- 
pendence. Now they are republics, free for the first 
time in 700 years to use their own languages and to 
make their own laws. 


Carpentry classes for the boys and sewing and cooking for the girls 
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AT HOME WITH AMERICAN JUNIORS 


FOR THE BOSTON HOSPITALS 


)_ =o __ =e 


ANY sick 

pitals have enjoyed the cheer 
of flowers grown for them by Bos- 
ton Juniors whose school gardens 
for the past two summers have been 
devoted to Junior Red Cross. 
hospitals have received almost daily 
gifts of flowers brought to the pa- 
tients by 


children in hos- 


Many 


the Juniors themselves. 
Each bouquet bears a little card 
with the Red Cross emblem, and a 
word “Junior Red 
Cross Members Grew These 
Flowers For You.” 
the 
message. 


of greeting: 


The name of 


school is written below this 
It has been such a happy enter- 
Boys and girls have de- 
lighted in working in the gardens 
and growing flowers. Exhibitions of flowers have been 
held in the schools, with perhaps a competition for the 


best display. 


prise ! 


Sometimes the entire school was called 
in to study and examine the flowers. Then came a 
group chosen for special Junior Red Cross service, who 
gathered up the bouquets and packed them in express 
wagons and carts. Many a load of beautiful flowers 
has been carried in this way by the Juniors themselves 
to Boston hospitals and local District Nursing Associa- 
tions. The delight of the patients who received the 
flowers was no greater than the pleasure of the children 
who grew and carried them to the hospitals. 


TO THE TUNE OF JINGLING COINS 


WO thousand two hundred pennies rattling on the 
floor of a Jefferson City, Missouri, bank recently 
represented 100 per cent Junior enrollment in the 
This deluge of coins was oc- 
casioned by the breaking of the sack in which they 
This 100 per 
cent Junior record completes a campaign which resulted 
in the enrollment of 44 school rooms and to which the 
children contributed penny by penny. 
The scattered coppers were rescued and the Junior 


program in Jefferson City assured. 


schools of that city. 


were carried to the bank for deposit. 


BETTY LEE QUALIFIES 
HE following letter was received by a Congress- 
man from a little girl in Indianapolis. The Con- 
gressman is really no relative of hers, but a friend. 
Dear UNCLE MERRILL: 


I want to thank you for the lovely seeds you sent me. 
I was very glad to get them, because to join the Junior 
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Boston Juniors whose school gardens for the past two 
summers have been devoted to Junior Red Cross 


Red Cross you must build a bird house, or make a 
garden, or something like that, and I am going to make 
a garden. 
Sincerely, 
Betty LEE. 


UTAH LINKED WITH BELGIUM 


HE CHILDREN of the Hamilton School at Salt 

Lake City, Utah, have been in constant touch with 
the children of a school in Jumet-Gohissart, Belgium, 
Pictures of the 
many beautiful buildings and scenic wonders of Salt 
Lake City and Utah have been sent by Juniors in Amer- 
ica to their friends in Belgium, and industries in Salt 


through their school correspondence. 


Lake City and mode of living of its citizens carefully 
explained. 

Recently a most exquisite collection of glass work 
made by these Belgian Juniors arrived at the Hamilton 
School. A portfolio giving minute details and pictures 
of glass blowing accompanied the exhibit, which covered 
every phase of glass making, from the raw material, 
which consisted of the different sands used in glass 
making, put up in small bottles in a most attractive 
way, to the finished work, the most delicate of which 
were beautiful spirals, which seemed almost ephemeral, 
so elusive were the colorings and exquisite the work- 
manship. 

As might be expected these objects created much 
interest upon their arrival in Salt Lake City, and a 
reporter on a local paper wrote an account of the ex- 
hibit, which was shown during Roll Call time in a 
store window. 





THICK ICE 


AND THIN 


KATING time is Commodore W ° E. Longfellow submerged, the buoy can 


with us, and every- 

one who lives in a 
winter latitude knows the exhilaration of skimming 
over the glistening surface of a pond or lake, ice polo, 
hockey, and other skate games that leave the blood 
tingling. Ice boating and skate sailing are added joys 
where the ice lasts long enough and is of sufficient 
area. But there is a serious note to sound along with 
the fun of ice, and that is the dangerous side, when 
it is thin or salty. 

Danger hazards on ice are seldom marked, so any 
one who is expert at skating or river work should care- 
fully warn beginners of the weak spots, spring holes, 
and weak places after ice cutting. 

How many skating 
ponds have had their sur- 
faces spoiled for sport be- 
cause of stones, sticks and 
rubbish which unthinking 
folks have thrown to test 
the ice! A little hole in 
the ice near the shore will 
give the thickness much 
better than countless rocks 
thrown upon the center, 


where some day everyone 


will want to skate and 
“bless” the stone thrower. 
One-inch ice is a good 
kind to stay off, but if ice 
is two inches thick a single 
skater may be able to use 
it when the ice is strong, 
freshly made, and the tem- 
perature is below freezing and going lower. 
inch ice made at very low temperature will hold up 


small groups, park superintendents say, but they do 


Three- 


not permit crowds on skating ponds until the ice is 
strong enough for the horse scrapers and plows to 
work, and that means four-inch ice. 

Good, clear, black ice made when the weather is very 
cold is much stronger for skating, but when the ice 
has been on for a long time, with thaws and cold spells 
alternating, it becomes brittle and will hold but a 
small load. And 
while it is sometimes used for skating and sleighing, 


Salt-water ice is always treacherous. 


there are many instances of its unreliability. 

One of the handiest things for emergencies around 
ponds is a regular ring life buoy such as the Red Cross 
Life Saving Corps uses. It has 60 inches of strong 
manila line attached and a frame to coil the rope upon. 
In the case of a break in the ice in which persons are 


RED CROSS LIFE SAVING SERVICE 


be scaled across the ice 
and the _ half-number 
skater can clutch the ring or hook an arm through while 
his friends on shore drag him out of the hole upon 
firm ice. 

The thing to remember when a person gets in is 
that the weight of the rescuer must be distributed over 
as much ice as possible, using a long thin plank, or, 
better still, a long light ladder. 

If a person is rescued from the ice and is conscious, 
he must get into motion to keep from freezing. As 
quickly as possible he should. be taken to shelter where 
the usual precautions against frost bite and pneumonia 
can be taken. If unconscious, he must be treated like 
any other case of suffoca- 
tion and artificial breath- 
ing must be started by the 
prone method, 
which the Red Cross rec- 
ommends for all kinds of 
smothering, whether 


pressure 


through gas, smoke, elec- 
tric shock, or drowning. 

In Sanford, Maine, lives 
a friend of all the boys 
and girls in America; he 
has invented 
idea for ice rescue each 
season. First, there was 
the hockey stick with a 
life line wound around the 
handle. Forty feet of 
fisherman’s roding could 
be carried in this way. 
Then he devised a way for a Boy Scout to carry forty 
feet of strong flax cord wound around his hat band. 
Next, he developed a belt, around which a light life line 
couid be wrapped without adding seriously to the bulk 
of it. 

He permits boys, who want to make them up them- 
selves, to use the ideas and welcome. This year he has 
rolled up a 25-foot life line smaller than a clothes line 


some new 





into a parcel one inch thick by four inches long, to be 
carried in the coat pocket. Tied into a hole bored in the 
end of a hockey stick it makes a complete rescue rope. 


He has given every Scout in his town one of these 
lines and has offered a prize worth $10 to the first 
Scout who should use one of these lines saving lives 
in an ice accident. The idea is good enough for boys 
all over the country, and girls as well, for it costs 
scarcely anything and takes up very little room in the 
pocket of the thick skating coat. 
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THE ELVES WERE MAKING SNOWFLAKES 


C. C. CERTAIN 


and there. 
The elves were making snowflakes from 
foggy, misty air. 
Each at his tiny workbench was hammering away. 
He thought but little of mischief; he had but 
little to say. 
Each plied his little chisels, and tried his very 
best 
To spread the fleecy snowdrifts before he 
stopped to rest. 
But when the snow had fallen, and deep and 
white it lay, 
The elves slid down upon it to frolic and to play. 


= HE ELVES were very busy, working here 


IF YOU WERE THE BUNNY 


Clyde Oakley, Age 11 Years, Grade VI 
Raymond Island, Australia 


CCP ONT shoot,” said the rabbit, But you’d think it less funny 
“It’s such a bad habit, If you were the bunny, 
Although you may think it good fun; And I was the chap with the gun.” 


From The Gap—a school magazine : 
Eastern Gippsland 








